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the difficult enterprise, Louis was seized with a crisis of pious emotion. 
" Le bruit courut que Mme. de Pompadour allait etre disgraciee. II 
n'en fut rien; mais le Roi renonqa a soumettre le Clerge a I'impot." 
When it was not the mistresses, it was the royal nonchalance, the ennui, 
the feebleness of will, which made firmness and continuity of policy 
impossible. The king did not lack perspicacity, and he saw the danger 
in the extravagant claims of the parlements. On one occasion he said, 
" lis finiront par perdre I'fitat ", and when someone interrupted him 
with the remark that the judges were merely " petits robins ", Louis 
replied, " Vous ne savez pas ce qu' ils font et ce qu' ils pensent ; c'est 
une asseniblee de republicains. En voila, au reste, assez : les choses, 
coninie elles sont, dureront autant que moi." 

Next in interest is M. Carre's treatment of that phase of the intel- 
lectual history of the reign which bore directly upon the prospects of 
reform. He traces with unusual clearness the influence of England 
upon Voltaire, Montesquieu, and others in the earlier years of the 
movement. He mentions the efforts of refugees in England and Hol- 
land, through the publication of the translations of British works. In 
France the abbe prevost published, from 1733 to 1740, a sort of ency- 
clopedic review, Le Pour et Contre, in which he presented translations 
of English philosophical works and even the novels of Richardson. 

M. Carre's treatment of financial and economic questions is espe- 
cially clear. His account of the " system " of John Law is the most 
complete and exact description, within anything like the same compass, 
of this strange venture in high finance. Another equally satisfying 
explanation of an interesting movement concerns the influence upon 
the administration of the ideas of laisses faire touching industrial 
methods. There are intimations that the success of the principle was 
not unqualified. In regard to the rural population M. Carre thinks that 
while the conditions in the later years of Fleury's administration were 
wretched, there was a distinct improvement in the third quarter of the 
century. He quotes some apparently decisive evidence from the work 
of the economist Moheau, entitled Recherches et Considerations sur la 
Population de la France, which appeared in 1774. 

M. Carre seems unusually successful in his portraits of the prin- 
cipal personages of the time. Upon them all, beginning with Dubois 
and ending with Terray, he has furnished the sort of information which 
substitutes men for the vague impersonations of abstract qualities, fre- 
quently of vices, which have worn certain of these names. 

Henry E. Bourne. 

Henry Stuart, Cardinal of York, and his Times. By Alice Shield, 
with an introduction by Andrew Lang. (London and New 
York: Longmans, Green, and Company. 1908. Pp. xvi, 353.) 
There may be some readers, " ravish'd with the whistling of a 

name ", whose interest in the last inglorious years of the banished 
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Stuarts is perennial and insatiable. Since the turn of the century at 
least half a dozen works have appeared for their delectation. Two as- 
pects of the subject are of fundamental historical importance, Jacobitism 
as a factor in English party politics, and the attitude of the Continental 
powers toward the exiled dynasty as an element in the European di- 
plomacy of the period. The latter was well discussed by Mr. F. W 
Head in his excellent monograph on The Fallen Stuarts which appeared 
in 1901. Then there is the ever-romantic episode of 1745 in which the 
Young Pretender appeared for a brief episode as a hero. For the rest 
the story of the whole family is jejune and unedifying. 

James, the Old Pretender, had some reputable qualities; but he was 
ever incapable of awakening any enthusiasm, his domestic relations 
were clouded by constant bickerings, he grew to be gloomy and irri- 
table, increasingly greedy of preferment for his oldest son. Charles, 
his health and spirits broken by drink and misfortune, dragged on an 
aimless existence lighted by a steadily waning hope. He was brutal to 
his mistress and to his perhaps none too deserving wife. Henry by ac- 
cepting a cardinal's hat killed the chances of a line already moribund. 
Yet only in this way did it seem possible to secure resources so sorely 
needed. In many ways he seems the best of the later Stuarts. Of very 
ordinary capacity, pompous and obstinate, he led a blameless Hfe and 
performed his ecclesiastical duties conscientiously. His lavish expendi- 
tures can be justified by his charities and his interest in art. We like 
to think of him working at music with Browning's Galuppi. 

Yet when Mr. H. M. Vaughan's The Last of the Royal Stuarts ap- 
peared three years ago it was queried whether the cardinal was worth 
a whole book. If there was hardly an excuse for one there seems much 
less for two, though Miss Shield has made some contributions in mat- 
ters of detail. In her attempt, however, to give us the man in the 
setting of the times she has repeated much that is well known already. 

To some statements of fact and opinion the reviewer takes excep- 
tion. Page ix, Mr. Lang remarks that it was on religious grounds that 
the barons became allies of England. Miss Shield does scant justice to 
Lord George Murray, the " soul of the undertaking in 1745 ", and does 
not seem to realize how hopeless it would have been to attempt to march 
from Derby to London (p. 84). The dismissal of Bolingbroke is justi- 
fied, when the Duke of Berwick, James's own half-brother, regarded it 
as inexcusable folly, and certainly (p. 257) William III. was not the 
promoter of the Darien Scheme. Quiberon was fought in November 
not in October (p. 171), and Clementina Walkinshaw's pension was 
6000 lire, not £6000. The appendix on the so-called " legitimist " line 
is interesting, especially in view of the fact that two of the sons of 
Robert II. were born out of wedlock and that the present Mary IV. is 
the granddaughter of the marriage of an uncle and niece. Parts of 
the book are well written, though the titles of the chapters are over- 
ornate, while colloquialisms are all too frequent; for example, "under- 
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stood human nature down to the ground" (p. 22), "showed him up" 
(p. 62), and "nothing doing" (p. 71). As to externals the volume is 
very attractive. 

Arthur Lyon Cross. 

Faris sous Napoleon. Tome VI. Le Monde des Affaires et du 

Travail. Par L. de Lanzac de Laborie. (Paris: Plon-Nourrit 

et Cie. 1910. Pp. iv, 354.) 

M. DE Lanzac de Laborie possesses what is perhaps the best prepa- 
ration for an historian, a legal training. His earliest efforts at his- 
torical writing, a life of Mounier and a history of the French domina- 
tion in Belgium, brought him the distinction of a prize award from the 
French Academy. In 1905 he began the publication of the excellent 
series of volumes, Paris sons Napoleon, of which this is the sixth. The 
earlier volumes, bearing the following titles: Consulat Provisoire et 
Consulat d Temps; Administration, Grands Travaux; La Cour et la 
Ville, La Vie et la Mort; La Religion; Assistance et Bienfaisance, 
Approvisionnement, have already been reviewed (see this journal, 
XIV. 127-131, 581-583). The second and third of these have been 
crowned by the French Academy. The encomiums bestowed by the 
previous reviewer are fully deserved by the new volume as well. The 
excellent scholarship and the admirable impartiality of the author are 
recognized in a commendatory review of the present volume by M. 
Aulard, whose personal opinions differ so radically from those of M. de 
Lanzac de Laborie. 

In the preparation of the present volume liberal use has been made 
of the documents in the Correspondance de Napoleon P'', and in 
Aulard's Paris sons le Consulat ; of a wide range of monographs, notably 
of Levasseur's excellent Histoire des Classes Ouvrieres de 1789 d. 1870; 
of the standard works like Thiers; and of such novelties as Jaures's 
Histoire Socialiste. The real value of the work, however, does not 
consist alone in garnering facts from other publications and rearrang- 
ing them, but in the wealth of new material drawn from the Archives 
Nationales. Of special importance are the frequent citations from the 
letters and reports of Mollien, which completely refute the statements 
of his ideas and policies in his well-known Memoires d'un Ministre du 
Trcsor Public, written after he had been made a peer of France by 
Louis XVIII. 

The first five chapters, which form four-fifths of the volume, deal 
with the commercial and financial conditions, while the other two treat 
of manufactures and of the laboring classes. The long opening chap- 
ter on commerce brings out the fundamental problems. With the ex- 
ception of the few months in 1802-1S03, following the treaty of 
Amiens, Paris was the capital of a nation engaged in war. Commerce, 
finance, manufacturing, and labor were therefore all subject to the 
conditions of war, to the evolutions of Napoleonic policy, and to the 



